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Aging Celebrates an Anniversary: Fifty Issues 


Almost one-third of a million words, 49 issues, 
and 714 years ago, Aging was born. Many per- 
sons had already spent years of work in this field. 
Private and public programs and projects had 
been serving older people for lengthy periods of 
time. Much local, State, and Federal legislation 
had been enacted and had become successfully ad- 
ministered programs of special significance to the 
elderly. Private organizations had run important 
local and national conferences. 


But the Ist National Conference on Aging, 
sponsored by D/HEW’s predecessor—the Federal 
Security Agency, in the summer of 1950, remains 
a milestone marking the beginning of a more na- 
tional awareness and a more coordinated national 
approach. Professionals, experts, and laymen 
came together to exchange information, discuss 
both the problems and possible solutions, and to 
_| develop a set of recommendations which became 

F guidelines for activities that continue today. 


With the preparation of the Conference report, 
Man and His Years, and the creation of the Com- 
mittee on Aging and Geriatrics by the Federal 
Security Administrator, the need for a publica- 
tion to serve as a vehicle for a continuing ex- 
change of information became pressing. Aging 
was designed to fill this need. 


Aging 1 appeared on June 18, 1951. It an- 

_ hounced itself as a medium for sharing informa- 

tion, to be published “without regular schedule”, 

and to be distributed without charge. Aging 2 

followed on August 6, 1951, headlining the publi- 

_ ‘ation of the report, Man and His Years, and fea- 

turing a variety of stories and items on projects 

"| and programs and notes on books and films. The 

mailing list grew by leaps and bounds and soon 
Covered some 10,000 readers. 


ome 3 did not appear until January 1953. 
€ lapse was due to the preoccupation of the 











Committee on Aging and Geriatrics first with the 
planning and running of the lst Federal-State 
Conference on Aging in 1952 and then the secur- 
ing of the necessary approvals and funds to pub- 
lish Aging as a regular periodical. In this con- 
version, Aging became a bimonthly with subscrip- 
tions available through the Government Printing 
Office at 50¢ a year for 6 issues. 


Aging remained a bimonthly from 1953 through 
1956 when the increasing activities and publica- 
tions in the field of aging far outran the space 
available. Beginning with January 1957, Aging 
was doubled in capacity by going on a monthly 
basis with subscriptions increased to $1 a year 
for 12 issues. 


Since its first issue, Aging has tried to cover 
in summary form the significant, the new, and the 
interesting developments in the whole field with- 
out either editorializing or endorsing. Stories al- 
ways carry a reference for further information; 
book notes always carry information on availabil- 
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ity of copies. Aging has also tried to provide a 
balanced coverage of private and public programs 
at the National, State, and community levels. 

In the 49 issues thus far published, Aging has 
carried 993 items in its “book notes” columns. 
Of these: 25 (3%) covered audiovisual mate- 
rials: 146 (15%) were hard-covered books; 630 
(623%) were leaflets, pamphlets, booklets, and re- 
ports; and 192 (19%) were on articles or re- 
prints from a wide assortment of general, spe- 
cific, and professional periodicals. 

These 49 issues also carried 1,245 stories. Of 
these: 48 were long “lead” stories beginning on 
the front page; 165 were somewhat shorter “‘fea- 
tures” beginning on an inside page; 111 were 
items in “News of State Commissions”; 297 cov- 
ered conferences, institutes, seminars, and special 
courses; and 624 were highlight notes in ‘“‘The 
Way the Wind Blows”. Geographically, of the 
1,245 stories, 14 (1%) dealt with international or 
foreign activities, 265 (21%) reported national 
or regional developments; and 966 (78%) covered 
statewide or local programs in 48 of the 52 States 
and Territories. 

A special analysis of the 213 “lead” and “fea- 
ture’”’ stories showed 4 covered international and 
foreign activities, 45 covered national and regional 
developments. 70 covered statewide programs in 
24 different States, and 94 covered programs in 
58 different cities and towns in 28 different States. 
These 213 stories dealt with 51 major subjects or 
approaches covering practically every aspect of 
aging and programs and projects in the field. 

Surveys, personal contacts, and correspondence 
have convinced the editor of Aging that it is filling 
a useful and needed function, one that benefits 
greatly from his unique position as part of a staff 
unit in the Office of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, & Welfare and of the secretariat to the 
Federal Council on Aging. 

Aging is widely quoted, receives its share of 
“fan” mail, and accounts for many requests and 
sales of publications it notes. It has more than 
4,000 paid subscribers with an estimated reader- 
ship of more than 15,000 persons. An additional 
1,600 Federal and State officials receive “official’’ 
copies on request and report extensive circulation 
of these copies. 

This expanded “anniversary” issue of Aging is 
devoted primarily to special articles tracing the 
development of Federal programs in aging be- 
tween the date of the first issue in June 1951 and 
the present. The stories, prepared bv the indi- 
vidual departments and agencies, supplement the 
more complete and detailed presentations in the 
Federal Council’s Aiding Older People, May 1958, 
copies of which are available free from the Spe- 
cial Staff on Aging, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


Federal Council on Aging 


The Federal Council on Aging is the fruition of 
a number of attempts to organize an interdepart- 
mental committee on aging. Such committees 
functioned intermittently during 1951 and 1952, 
as an outgrowth of interdepartmental cooperation 
in the first National Conference on Aging in 1950, 
An interdepartmental committee planned the 
Conference of State Commissions and Federal 
Agencies in 1952. 

In March 1955, the Sub-Cabinet recommended 
that, to facilitate coordination, each of 10 speci- 
fied departments and agencies designate a policy 
official to work in the field of aging. These of- 
ficials made up an informal! Interdepartmental 
Working Group on Aging, which held its first 
meeting in June 1955. In December 1955, an 
Executive Secretary was appointed. 

Two proposals were brought before the Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet in February 1956. The first 
was for a statement by the President expressing 
the Administration’s concern for older persons 
and outlining the Federal Government’s basic ob- 
jectives, policies, and approaches. The second 
was that the President establish the Federal Coun- 
cil on Aging as a continuing interdepartmental 
body of major importance with a status clearly 
identifying it to the public, served by a small 
secretariat in D/HEW. 

The President formally established the Council 
by memorandum on April 2, 1956 and shortly 
thereafter issued a statement, Federal Responsi- 
bilities in the Field of Aging. In this statement 
he assigned to the Council as an initial project a 
conference of State representatives and key Fed- 
eral personnel. The Federal-State Conference on 
Aging was held in June 1956. Its proceedings 
are reported in Mobilizing Resources for Older 
People. As a mechanism for continuing Federal- 
State cooperation, a Joint Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council and the Council of State Govern- 
ments was set up in 1957, and has met twice. To 
acquaint interested individuals and agencies with 
programs and resources of the Federal] Govern- 
ment, Aiding Older People was prepared and pub- 
lished in 1958. 

The purpose of the Council is to coordinate 
policy development, planning, and programing for 
equitable employment opportunities, economic se 
curity, improved health, suitable living arrange 
ments, and increased civic and social participa 
tion for older people. The Council facilitates 
communication and working relationships witht 
the Executive Branch, provides a mechanism for 














gathering information, identifies unmet needs and 
promotes plans and projects to meet such needs 
through the 13 departments and agencies repre 
sented on the Council. 
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POSITED BY THE 
DE cates OF AMERICA 


Department of Labor 


3reaking down age barriers to employment has 
long been an important aspect of the Department 
of Labor’s objective of promoting the welfare of 
wage earners, improving their working conditions, 
and advancing their opportunities for profitable 
employment. As the proportion of older people in 
our population and the magnitude of the problem 
have grown, there has been increasing demand to 
overcome such barriers which begin at 45 or, for 
some, as low as 35 years of age. 

As early as 1950, the Department and the af- 
fliated State Employment Services conducted lim- 
ited studies on age barriers in 5 employment of- 
fices in 5 States. Based on these findings, in 1951 
the Department’s Bureau of Employment Security 
issued special policy and operating instructions 
for improved service to older jobseekers in Em- 
ployment Service offices. Instructions covered em- 
ployment counseling, placement, and other serv- 
ices to meet the special needs of such jobseekers 
and to promote equal opportunity for their em- 
ployment, and special educational and informa- 
tional activities to increase employment oppor- 
tunities. 

During this period, the Women’s Bureau pro- 
moted the interests of older women through work 
with women’s groups and special publications for 
employers and jobseekers. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics issued special reports on employment 
and economic status of older persons and on col- 
letively bargained pension plans. 

To determine the national picture on age bar- 
tiers to employment, a special survey was made 
in November 1954 in all public employment offices. 
lt showed that the over-45 group made up one- 
third of all jobseekers but only 18% of nonagri- 
cultural placements. 

In 1955, Congress made special funds available 
tothe Department for a series of studies to collect 
fats for a more intensive program. The studies 
were made in 1956, covering such areas as: Spe- 
cific nature of job problems facing older workers, 
proved methods and techniques to facilitate 
inding suitable employment, comparison of their 
characteristics and performance with those of 
jounger workers, status of older workers under 
wlleetive bargaining agreements, and effect of 
sion plans on the hiring of older workers. The 
bureaus of Employment Security and Labor Sta- 
'stics issued 6 reports. In addition, the Women’s 

lreau conducted pilot forums and issued a re- 

Port on how to conduct earning opportunities 
‘Tums for mature women. 
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During 1956 and 1957, a program of improved 
ind expanded services to older workers was in- 
duced in the local employment offices. Special 
‘nds were allocated to State Employment Serv- 





ices for older worker specialists in State headquar- 
ters and larger local offices. In addition to special 
instructions, they were provided a special older 
worker handbook, a promotional kit, and compre- 
hensive training materials. 

The Department is now engaged in widespread 
programs to break down age barriers and provide 
special service to older jobseekers. Over 5,000 em- 
ployment service staff have already received spe- 
cial training. The percentage of placement of 
older workers has increased, and the utilization of 
the older worker is being discussed by more local 
offices with an increasing number of employers in 
their communities. 

During fiscal year 1957-58, more than one mil- 
lion placements of workers 45 and over were made. 
National, State, and local efforts have been stepped 
up further in a broad and continuing educational 
and informational program. The Department is 
fully aware that progress can be made only 
through community and State activities of our 
citizens. Through affiliated State Employment 
Services, it is working closely with local and State 
groups on aging and other community organiza- 
tions. The future looks brighter for the middle- 
aged and older jobseeker as a result of the ex- 
panding interest in his problems and the growing 
efforts of all concerned—employers, labor, gov- 
ernment, and the general public. 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 


In recognition of the growing need for housing 
for older persons, the Congress in 1956 enacted 
into law a three-pronged program to stimulate the 
provision of housing for the elderly. As the law 
now stands, it contains three main provisions de- 
signed to: 

(1) Facilitate the financing of nonprofit rental 
housing projects designed specifically for the 
elderly, 

(2) facilitate the purchase of housing by older 
persons, and 

(3) make public low-rent housing more readily 
available to older persons. 

The law also instructed the Administrator of the 

Housing and Home Finance Agency to set up an 

Advisory Committee on Housing for the Elderly 

on the administration of the program. 

Responsibility for the first two aspects of the 
program are vested in the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration (FHA). Under Section 207 (non- 
profit rental type), as of October 31, two projects 
with 690 living units have been completed and oc- 
cupied with a total of $4,709,200 mortgage insur-. 
ance. There are applications for 170 more projects 
now in various stages of examination and proces- 
sing, representing a total of about 19,000 living 
units (many for double occupancy) and totaling 
$200 million of mortgage insurance. These proj- 
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ects are in 42 of the 49 States and in the Territory 
of Hawaii. It is expected that in a few months all 
49 States and Puerto Rico will have projects be- 
ing processed in this part (Section 207) of FHA’s 
program. 

In all of these projects, new thought has been 
given to: The specific and special needs of the 
aging person, the dignity of the individual occu- 
pant, the necessity for zdequate recreational fa- 
cilities, the creation of a warm homelike atmos- 
phere, and the provision of adequate facilities for 
companionship as well as individual privacy. 

Under Section 203 (individual sales tvpe) FHA’s 
Housing for the Elderly Program is providing the 
assurance of long-term financing through mort- 
gage insurance for those persons over 60 years 
of age who wish to purchase a private home for 
their own occupancy. 

To additionally facilitate the financing of pri- 
vate housing, the President has made available 
$70 million of the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation’s special assistance funds to assure sec- 
ondary mortgages in liens on housing for the 
elderly. As of October 23, more than $22.5 mil- 
lion of this fund had either been committed or 
used in connection with the financing of projects 
for housing the elderly. 


Since the inception of the Federal program in 
housing for the aging, the public low-rent hous- 





ing phase has also been gaining momentum under 
the supervision of the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration. As of September 30, there were four proj- 
ects completed, with 1,335 dwelling units, of which 
170 units weve specifically designed for elderly 
occupants. Another 14 projects with 4,761 dwell- 
ing units, of which 810 are for the elderly, are un- 


der construction. Still another 55 projects to 
contain 21,934 dwelling units, of which 4,410 are 
intended for elderly occupants, have signed an- 
nual-contributions contracts but are not yet under 
construction. In addition, 11 projects to contain 
1,107 units, 646 of which will be for the elderly, 
are in various stages of preparation, planning, 
and processing. 

In summary, in addition to the 4 projects with 
170 units for the elderly that have been completed 
and occupied, there are 80 projects which will 
have 5,866 units specifically for the elderly, either 
in construction or to be built. 

The extent to which elderly persons are being 
benefited by the low-rent public housing program 
is not limited to the number of units being de- 
veloped specifically for the aging. There are at 
present in the neighborhood of 50,000 families in 
public housing projects whose head is 65 years of 
age or older. There are, in addition, a significant 
number of older persons in families with a younger 
head living in public housing projects. 


Small Business Administration 

Two of the Small Business Administration’s pro- 
grams, individual counseling and publications, are 
of benefit to older workers. Counseling provided 
to owners and managers of smal] concerns bene- 
fits their older workers indirectly. Counseling to 
older workers on starting businesses of their own 
is provided in such fields as handicrafts, home 
businesses, and retailing. Publications involve 
three different periodicals which carry articles by 
independent specialists, usually in the field of per- 
sonnel management, and a special series of book- 
lets on operation of small businesses. Many of 
these materials deal with employment of older 
workers or problems of older managers. 

In August 1956, SBA established a loan pro- 
gram for privately owned hospitals, convalescent 
homes, and nursing homes which qualify as small 
businesses, which operate on a small profit, and 
which cannot secure needed financing on reason- 
able terms from regular local credit sources. Fur- 
ther, the applicant must show that the loan cal 
be repaid out of earnings, that the owners or OP- 
erators are experienced and have competent and 
sufficient professional training to operate the fa- 
cility in accordance with required and acceptable 
standards. If a license is required by the State, 
county, or local authorities, the facility must have 
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a license in good standing. Loans are repayable 
over a maximum period of 10 years. 
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Department of Agriculture 


The Department of Agriculture over the past 
few years has devoted increased attention to how 
its services can make a greater contribution to the 
aging segment of our population. 

The Department has increased its research on 
the nature of the problems facing the aging and 
how they can best be met, as well as on available 
resources and opportunities. Studies have been 
directed to such matters as the adequacy of ap- 
propriate and essential public services, proper nu- 
trition, adequate and appropriate housing, and 
practical ways of developing effective partnership 
arrangements between the older and younger 
members of the farm family to provide both maxi- 
mum feasible economic security for the aging and 
satisfactory economic opportunity for the younger 
family members. 

Other studies have been directed specifically to 
discovering the available choices and most prac- 
ticable adjustments for retired farm families, and 
the degree to which farm people are making pro- 
vision for their own economic security in the pe- 
riod after their retirement. 

Such research information provides a more ade- 
quate basis for the informal educational programs 
conducted jointly by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the individual State land grant colleges 
through the Cooperative Extension Service. This 
Service has expanded its educational activities, of 
particular benefit to those who have retired from 
active farm operation and other senior citizens, in 
home improvement, home beautification, energy- 
saving measures, home conveniences, home gar- 
dening with emphasis on both balanced nutrition 
and recreational values, and development of handi- 
craft avocations with some income possibilities. 

The Extension Service is also stressing the de- 
Velopment of group activities providing an oppor- 
tunity for both social and civic contributions. 
Particular attention has been directed to insuring 
that people in rural areas have an understanding 
of the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance program 
and the steps necessary to enable them to be cov- 
ered. This latter work is carried on in close co- 
operation with the staff of the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance of the Social Se- 
curity Administration. 

Efforts also have been undertaken to encourage 
the appropriate State agencies to recognize the 
possibility of contributing directly to the welfare 
of those in the aging category through the pro- 
gram for distribution of surplus foods. However, 
the pattern of distribution is determined within 
teh State, and the degree to which a direct con- 
ttibution can be made to the eligible aging de- 
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bends both on State policies and the availability 
f surplus foods. 











Treasury Department 


The Government’s fiscal and monetary policies 
to protect the purchasing power of the dollar have 
special significance for older people, particularly 
those who live primarily on fixed incomes, such as 
pensions and annuities. Measures taken include 
intensive efforts to promote efficiency and economy 
in Government, together with assuring the Fed- 
eral Reserve System its freedom to influence the 
money supply in the public interest. As a result 
of these policies, we have had remarkable price 
stability. Measured in 1939 dollars, there has been 
a change of only around 4 cents in the value of 
the dollar since January 1953, as compared with 
a loss of 48 cents from 1939 to January 1953. 

The Treasury’s tax policies recognize the spe- 
cial problems encountered by older persons. Our 
income tax laws grant substantial relief to older 
people or to members of their family who are re- 
sponsible for their support. Measures adopted 
since June 1951 include the following: 

Under the retirement income credit enacted in 
1954 retired persons 65 years of age or over who 
get modest amounts of pensions, annuities, inter- 
est, dividends, and rents, may be completely ex- 
empt from tax. 

Individuals of 65 or over are allowed to deduct 
their medical expenses without being limited like 
younger people to deducting only those expenses 
in excess of 3 percent of adjusted gross income. 
Older people with large medical expenses also 
benefit from the 1954 Code provision which 
doubles for all taxpayers the maximum amounts 
of medical expenses which may be deducted, and 
from the special provision adopted in 1958 which 
raises the maximum limitation for an aged per- 
son who is also disabled. 

Older persons may benefit from the provision 
adopted in 1951, and liberalized in 1954, which 
allows a special exclusion of up to $5,000 for 
death benefits paid by an employer to the bene- 
ficiaries of a deceased employee. Moreover, many 
mature citizens benefit from a 1954 provision 
which exempts from tax wage continuation pay- 
ments up to a maximum weekly rate of $100, 
made under an employer-financed plan for pay- 
ments during absence from work because of in- 
jury or illness. 

Older persons who are widows or widowers or 
who are nct married may benefit from the special 
tax rate provided in 1951 for a head-of-household 
if they share their home with an unmarried child, 
grandchild or stepchild, or with any other de- 
pendent relative. 

Under a provision of the 1954 Code, a taxpayer 
who supports his dependent father or mother may 
qualify as head-of-household even though his par- 
ents continue to live in their own home. 


Veterans Administration 


By 1951 the Veterans Administration was fully 
cognizant that one of its primary problems is 
chronic disease in an aging veteran population. 
Subsequently, the agency’s extensive resources for 
rehabilitation were mobilized. Pilot projects and 
staff workshops were conducted. Policy was de- 
veloped to provide active medical care and inte- 
grate all elements in planning for rehabilitation 
and followup programs. The goal is to enable the 
veteran to return to his home or community, using 
personal, VA, and community resources to meet 
his individual needs. 

For the veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
special legislation in 1951 enabled VA to provide 
outpatient care—medical, nursing, and social work 
supervision as needed. In’ areas of concentration 
of this group, special geriatric clinics offer com- 
prehensive medical services. 

In 1951 a foster home plan for psychiatric pa- 
tients requiring protected living, but not defini- 
tive treatment, was adopted. While not limited 
to the aged, it has proved most beneficial to this 
group who thus enjoy the opportunity to become 
part of a family unit, often after years of institu- 
tional life. 

Domiciliary homes came into special focus in 
1955. Veterans needing definitive medical care 
were moved into hospitals for active treatment, 
rehabilitation, and discharge planning; for those 
remaining in domiciliaries, daily living programs 
were inaugurated with planned work, recreation, 
and rest, based on medical, psychological, and so- 
cial evaluation. 

Medical programs are designed to maintain 
these veterans’ vigor and health. Guidance is pro- 
vided by consultants from many fields who com- 
prise VA’s Specia! Medical Advisory Group. Con- 
currently, there is increased emphasis in regional 
offices and hospitals on planning with other agen- 
cies and resources for providing for aged veterans 
medical care and satisfying living in their hame 
communities. 

Research on problems of aging has steadily in- 
creased. Subjects of investigation are deteriora- 
tive states and diseases which become more 
frequent as age increases. In 1956 an interdis- 
ciplinary Advisory Committee on Problems of the 
Aging was formed to guide VA’s Research Serv- 
ice. A special division, Research-in-Aging, was 
established in 1958. : 

To cssist in income maintenance, VA makes 
monthly compensation and pension payments to 
about 600,000 eligible veterans who are 65 or 
older. Additionally, approximately 360,000 aged 
widows and parents of deceased veterans receive 
monthly payments. This financial assistance helps 
to maintain a minimum level of health and decency. 










































Railroad Retirement Board 


The Railroad Retirement Board since the 1930’s 
has administered a social insurance system for 
the Nation’s railroad workers under the Railroad 
Retirement and Unemployment Insurance Acts. 

In June 1951, the retirement law provided 
monthly benefits for nondisabled retired workers 
at age 65 or over, and for eligible workers who 
were forced to retire at earlier ages because of 
total or occupational disability. Monthly benefits 
also were payable to survivors, including widows 
aged 65, widows under 65 with dependent chil- 
dren under 18, such children themselves, and, in 
some cases, dependent parents. 

The beneficiary list has since been extended to 
wives (and dependent husbands) of retired 
workers and to dependent widowers and totally 
disabled children, regardless of the child’s age, of 
deceased employees. The qualifying age for aged 
survivors has been dropped to 60. 

The unemployment insurance law was origin- 
ally intended to benefit workers temporarily un- 
employed, primarily for economic reasons, but has 
since been extended to those unemployed because 
of illness or injury. Presently, an eligible em- 
ployee can draw from $17.50 to $42.50 per week 
for as many as 26 weeks of unemployment in a 
year, and a like amount for sickness. 

Aging employees benefit particularly under the 
sickness provisions of the law, since sickness 
strikes more often among older persons than 
younger ones. Also, the law provides some pro 
tection for older workers during the transition 
period between working and retirement. This is 
particularly true of sickness benefits, since many 
older workers retire because of illness. 

The Board also operates a placement service 
for unemployed workers. Special efforts are made 
to place older workers and to get railroads to 
waive age requirements. 

The financing of retirement and survivor bene- 
fits is from equal contributions from employers 
and workers. In 1951, the combined tax was 
1214% of employee earnings up to $300 a month; 
the taxable (and creditable) ceiling has since been 
raised to $350. Employers alone finance unem- 
plovment and sickness benefits. 

In fiseal year 1957-58, $721.4 million was paid 
to 798,000 retirement and survivor beneficiaries, 
of whom four-fifths were 65 or older. These fig- 
ures compare with $317.1 million paid in 1950-51 
to 484,000 beneficiaries, with a similar proportion 
65 or older. Also during 1957-58, $221.8 million 
was paid to 439,000 unemployment and sickness 
beneficiaries, of whom 27,000 were 65 or older, 
compared with $51.8 million paid to 311,000 bene 





ficiaries, of whom 22,000 were 65 or older in 
1950-51. 
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Civil Service Commission 


Broadened employment opportunities and bet- 
ter retirement benefits are the main developments 
affecting older workers in the Federal service. In 
1951, there was a general age limit of 62 for 
appointment to the competitive civil service. In 
1952 this was changed and age limits were set 
only for certain specific jobs. In 1955 all maxi- 
mum age limits were abolished and persons are 
appointed now without regard to age. 


A 1956 law removed another barrier against 
hiring older workers by permitting reemployment 
of retirees on the same basis as other persons, 
rather than only if they possessed special qualifi- 
cations. Employment of older workers has also 
been fostered by the Commission’s work in basing 
physical requirements solely on the ability to do 
the job. 


The Federal civilian retirement system has 
grown in size and benefits granted. In 1951, there 
were 170,000 retirees; in 1958, over 300,000. Sur- 
vivor annuitants increased from 19,000 to over 
100,000. Benefit payments have increased sub- 
stantially as a result of retirement law changes 
in 1952, 1956, and 1958. The 1958 amendments 
also gave survivor annuities for the first time 
to about 30,000 widows of retirees and employees 
who died before February 28, 1948. 


Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
Special Staff on Aging 


The Special Staff on Aging is a staff unit within 
the Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. It reports through the Under Sec- 
retary and has the assistance of a Departmental 
Committee on Aging representing D/HEW’s op- 
trating programs. The Special Staff keeps aware 
of the major advances in the evolving field of 
gerontology and assists in the development of 
jtograms designed to provide a favorable environ- 
ment for middle-aged and older people and to 
make better use of their experience and skills. 
Specifically, the Special Staff advises the Sec- 
retary on policy development, provides a facility 
“r coordination of activities within D/HEW, fur- 
lishes staff services to the Federal Council on 
Aging, serves as a national information clearing- 
Nouse, and maintains liaison with public and pri- 
‘ale agencies at the international, national, regi- 
inal, and State levels. 

The Special Staff had its origin early in 1950 
when the President called a National Conference 
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Aging. Some of the staff which organized the 
180 Conference remained to carry out services 
“commended by the Conference. The Conference 














had stimulated interest and activity across the 
country and the staff soon found itself a focal 
point, providing information and guidance to hun- 
dreds of individuals and organizations. 

In 1951, the Federal Security Administrator set 
up a Committee on Aging and Geriatrics repre- 
senting the Federal departments and agencies 
which had cooperated in conducting the 1950 Con- 
ference. The Committee’s functions were to ad- 
vise the staff and to facilitate program coordina- 
tion among the agencies involved. In 1953, when 
the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare superseded the Federal Security Agency, the 
staff was retained and given its own budceet. 
When the Federal Council on Aging was created 
in 1956, Committee representation was narrowed 
to the constituents of D/HEW itself. Soon there- 
after, the staff was reconstituted, enlarged, and 
given its present name. 

The first major staff publication was the report 
of the 1950 Conference, Man and His Years. Sub- 
sequently, with aid from other agencies, the staff 
compiled and issued a fact book, a bibliography, a 
catalog of films and recordings, a pamphlet aimed 
at stimulating community activity, a bibliography 
of Federal publications, and pamphlets describ- 
ing Federal programs in aging. The newsbulletin, 
Aging, was born in 1951. 

In view of the success of overall committees on 
aging in a few States, the staff undertook to fos- 
ter their creation in other States. By 1952, there 
were enough of them to warrant calling a Fed- 
eral-State Conference and this, in turn, stimulated 
the establishment of still more. The staff com- 
piled an inventory of official State agencies, pro- 
vided consultation to States wishing to develop 
overall programs, worked with the Council of 
State Governments in developing a recommended 
pattern of organization, and in 1956 spearheaded 
the planning of the 2nd Federal-State Conference 
on behalf of the Federal Council on Aging and 
the Council of State Governments. 

Simultaneously, the staff developed liaison with 
national and international gerontological societies 
and with the other public and private agencies 
working in the field. In addition, it assisted uni- 
versities, Federal agencies, States, and others, in 
defining needs, organizing and conducting confer- 
ences, and developing programs. More recently, 
it has brought together teams of specialists from 
Federal agencies to assist States in conducting 
surveys of their programs and needs. 

The newest assignment of the Special Staff is 
the organization of the January 1961 White House 
Conference on Aging, which, it is hoped, will af- 
ford opportunity to refine and integrate the think- 
ing of the agencies and organizations which have 
become involved in meeting this new challenge 
to American society. 





Social Security Administration 


The last 714 years have witnessed a marked 
growth of Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability In- 
surance as the primary source of income mainte- 
nance for the retired aged. In this period Old- 
Age Assistance has increasingly assumed the role 
of the second line of defense for persons with in- 
adequate incomes. 

Together, the two programs now provide income 
support for 11 million people 65 and over, seven- 
tenths of our aged population. In June 1951, 
when 5 million received payments, almost as many 
aged were getting assistance based on need as re- 
ceived insurance benefits based on past employ- 
ment. Today, insurance beneficiaries outnumber 
assistance recipients five to one. 

With the shift of responsibility for income 
maintenance from assistance to insurance, greater 
emphasis has been placed on medical and social 
services for assistance recipients. The general 
well-being of all older people, as well as their 
economic security, has become a growing concern 
of the Social Security Administration. 

Throughout SSA, more staff time is being de- 
voted to aging activities. A unified approach to 
these activities and to those of the rest of the De- 
partment, is attained through a SSA Committee 
on Aging, established in 1956. 

Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 

In the last 8 years, Congress, through succes- 
sive amendments, has strengthened OASDI as a 
means of meeting the income maintenance needs 
of older people. Practically everyone who works 
for a living is now under the system and will be 
able to draw benefits for himself and his depend- 
ents when he reaches 65 (62 for women) and re- 
tires, or benefits will be paid to his survivors in 
the event of his death. Benefit levels are substan- 
tially higher than in 1951. Together with other 
resources the aged individual may have, benefits 
are therefore more adequate to meet day-to-day 
living costs. More persons who are cared for in 
special boarding or nursing homes or institutional 
arrangements have benefits which help meet the 
costs. 

As 1958 draws to a close, insurance benefits at 
an annual rate of $7.5 billion are being paid to 
more than 10 million women aged 62 and over and 
men aged 65 and over. Almost 250,000 severely 
disabled workers aged 50 to 64 are receiving 
monthly disability benefits and benefits are now 
payable to their dependents. 

The 584 district offices of the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance, about 100 more 
than in 1950, are increasingly participating in 
local planning to extend and improve community 
services for the aged. Each district office also pro- 
vides a referral service, giving information on 


community resources to people who ask where 
they can get help on problems not connected with 
claiming or receiving benefits. 

A Welfare Branch has been set up in the Divi- 
sion of Claims Policy which represents the Bureau 
at the national level in joint planning to extend 
and improve services for the aging. The Bu. 
reau also has an interdivisional Committee on the 
Aging. ; 

Public Assistance 

Every county is served by a public welfare 
agency. In small communities and rural areas, 
this agency commonly represents the only form of 
organized community welfare service. 

While Old-Age Assistance is the specific pro- 
gram for the needy aged, the other assistance 
programs also serve older persons. All these pro- 
grams have been greatly strengthened. 

Public assistance has 3 purposes: To provide 
money payments to needy persons to meet daily 
living costs, to help them maintain health through 
payments for medical care, and to help them main- 
tain their personal roles in family and community 
life through provision of social services and maxi- 
mum use of resources of other programs. The lat- 
ter two areas have been especially emphasized in 
recent years and strengthened through Federal 
legislation in 1956. 

The 1956 Amendments specifically identified 
provision of social services as a purpose of the 
programs, with emphasis in OAA on services that 
help the aged to attain self-care. This emphasis 
has already been reflected in nationwide develop- 
ment of specific provisions for social services in 
State programs. Examples include help in locat- 
ing suitable living arrangements; help in dealing 
with health and family problems; and _ special 
services, such as homemaker service and foster 
home care, to enable aged persons to live at home. 
In some States, close cooperation with mental 
health facilities is helping to return older persons 
to the community when institutional treatment is 
no longer needed. Many States are emphasizing 
community planning to encourage development of 
needed community resources. 

In 1950, the Social Security Act provided for 
Federal participation in direct payments to doc- 
tors and hospitals and for other medical care 
under the assistance programs. The 1956 Amend- 
ments had the general effect of increasing Fed- 
eral funds, leading to new medical care programs 
in States where none had existed and to improve 
ment or expansion in the others. 

Amendments in 1958 made additional Federal 
funds available to all States for public assistant 
and established a new matching basis that will 


provide greater flexibility, simplify administra 5 


tion, and relate part of the Federal contribution 
to each State’s per capita income. 
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Public Health Service 


Both young and old are affected by such Public 
Health Service activities as research in cancer 
and heart diseases, the Hill-Burton program to 
construct medical facilities, and efforts to prevent 
accidents and reduce air and water pollution. For 
many years, however, the Service has recognized 
that the increase in the number of older adults in 
the population raises health problems that require 
special attention. The past 7 years have witnessed 
many developments in PHS policy and programs 
which are of special significance for the health 
of older persons. 


Research on the diseases that cause extensive 
disability among the aging has expanded greatly 
since 1951. The changes that accompany aging 
are being more closely studied. For example, the 
present Gerontology Branch, which had its incep- 
tion in 1940 at the Baltimore City Hospitals and 
became a part of the National Heart Institute in 
1948, has doubled its professional staff since the 
date Aging was first published. The Branch now 
includes biochemists, physiologists, psychologists, 
and clinicians. Since its establishment in 1952, the 
Section on Aging in the Laboratory of Psychology 
of the National Institute of Mental Health has de- 
veloped studies of the anatomical and chemical 
changes in the nervous system and the behavioral 
changes that occur with aging. In 1956, the Cen- 
ter for Aging Research was established in NIH. 
This Center functions to encourage research in 
aging by investigators located in universities and 
non-Federal research institutions. To this end, 
the Center for Aging Research contributed ad- 
ministrative assistance toward planning and es- 
tablishing two university-wide, interdisciplinary 
programs in aging, one at Duke University in 
1957, the second at the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine this year. 


Ih 1951, the year following the first National 
Conference on Aging, the Public Health Service 
was ascertaining its role in the conference recom- 
mendations, e.g., those to “prevent premature dis- 
ability” and to “study and evaluate the community 
resources for making adequate medical care avail- 
able to older people”. Thus, since 1950, various 
studies have been conducted in the Bureau of 
State Services, the Bureau of Medical Services, 
and the Division of Public Health Methods, to 
provide a better understanding of the dimensions 
of the problem and of the resources available. 
These studies are illustrated by such publications 
as Illness and Health Services in an Aging Popu- 
lation (1951), A Study of Selected Home Care 
Programs ( 1955), and Nursing Homes, Their Pa- 
hents and Their Care (1957). Another recom- 
mendation of the 1950 Conference on Aging was 
conduct “. . . Nationwide health surveys, on a 





sampling basis, which would improve knowledge 
of the distribution of illness among various age 
groups”. In July 1957 the gathering of such data 
began under the continuing National Health Sur- 
vey Program. During the period 1951-1958, the 
Service also developed considerable health educa- 
tional material, such as The Older Person in the 
Home (1957), Strike Back at Stroke (1958), and 
How to Be a Nursing Aide in a Nursing Home 
(1958). 

Among the many activities in which the Serv- 
ice has cooperated with organizations outside the 
Federal Government to alleviate health problems 
are the joint projects with the Commission on 
Chronic Illness, which led to the publication of 
such reports as Care of the Long-Term Patient 
(1956), Prevention of Chronic Illness (1957), 
and Chronic Illness in a Large City (1957). An- 
other important development was the recent na- 
tional conference on measures for improving 
services to the chronically ill and aged in the Na- 
tion’s nursing homes and homes for the aged. 
This conference was coordinated by the Chronic 
Disease Program of the Public Health Service’s 
Bureau of State Services. 

New legislation in 1954 expanded the Hill-Bur- 
ton program to provide funds for chronic care 
hospitals, nursing homes, diagnostic and treat- 
ment centers for ambulatory patients, and re- 
habilitation facilities. Among other Bureau of 
Medical Services activities is that of the Division 
of Nursing Resources, which provides consultation 
and demonstration on adapting studies of nursing 
activities to institutions for aging and chronically 
ill. The Division of Dental Resources is partici- 
pating in a project in Washington State to study 
dental services supplied to recipients of Old-Age 
Assistance. 

The development of PHS programs affecting 
older persons is further shown by contrasting the 
Hygiene of Aging Section in the Bureau of State 
Services as of the month Aging was first pub- 
lished with the corresponding activity today. In 
June 1951 that section consisted of one staff mem- 
ber, a public health research analyst. ‘Now, 12 
persons in the Health of the Aged Section of the 
Chronic Disease Program devote full time to these 
activities. A substantial part of the consultative 
activities is directed toward rasing the standards 
of care in nursing homes and homes for the aged, 
and toward stimulation of the provision of restor- 
ative services. 


To facilitate interchange of information among 
the Bureaus, the present PHS Committee on 
Aging was established in February i957. In Oc- 
tober 1957, the Surgeon General appointed a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Chronic Illness and 
Health of the Aged, which advises in the develop- 
ment of policy and programs. 




















Office of Education 


The Office of Education is emphasizing five 
major developments in the area of education for 
aging: In making available the first comprehen- 
sive bibliography on Education on the Aging the 
Office will, through periodic revisions, provide a 
clearinghouse of information services; through 
studies of aging programs and adult education in 
selected communities the Office seeks to capture 
for others the experience of sckools and communi- 
ties in serving the educational needs and interests 
of older persons; the Office has developed a con- 
sultative service which increasingly is called on 
to assist the States and localities in this general 
area of concern; the Office is developing liaison 
relationships with national organizations and edu- 
cational groups whose cooperation can increase 
the range and effectiveness of educational serv- 
ices for the aging; the Office will continue to em- 
phasize through many channels of communication 
the resources made available by Congress to the 
States, localities, and educational institutions for 
research, demonstrations, surveys, services, and 
experimentation. In this latter category the 
Library Services Act, the Vocational Education 
Acts, and the Cooperative Research program under 
Public Law 531 are more generally understood 
and especially applicable. 

The more recent National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 opens a vast area of potentials for im- 
provement of educational services for and by the 
older adults. Under this Act funds are provided 
to conduct research and experiments to find ways 
to make more effective use of television, radio, 
motion pictures, and related media for educational 
purposes. We suggest attention to Title VII of 
this act which has broad implications for educa- 
tion on aging. We also welcome this opportunity 
through Aging to call attention to Title X relat- 
ing to statistical services of State educational 


agencies. Many States are seeking ways to sys~ 


tematize inventories in the field of adult educa- 
tion; Federal resources are now available for this 
purpose. 

Since 1951 when increased emphasis was placed 
on cooperative effort in behalf of the aging, the 
Office of Education has been studying its appro- 
priate role and evolving the programs and serv- 
ices which the Office is equipped to undertake and 
sustain. To what ends are these programs di- 
rected? The Office seeks: (1) To make education 
a source of continuing enrichment of the human 
mind and spirit; (2) to encourage communitiés to 
identify and utilize the talents and skills of our 
senior citizens; and (3) to create a climate of pub- 
lic opinion conducive to positive and intelligent 
community action for and by the older citizens so 
as to enrich the “later years”. 








Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


Remarkable advances have been made in voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the older disabled worker 
since December 1951. Principal contributing fac- 
tors have been an extension and improvement of 
knowledge of the productive capacity of older peo- 
ple and increased skill and facility for meeting the 
employment needs of older disabled workers, de- 
velopment of resources, extension of research and 
demonstration of new techniques, legislative pro- 
visions giving greater recognition to the needs of 
older people, and a public more generally enlight- 
ened concerning these needs, the new resources 
available, and the increasing potentials. 

In fiscal year 1950-51, 9,694 disabled persons 
aged 45 and over were rehabilitated. This repre- 
sented 23% of the total rehabilitated that year. 
In fiscal year 1956-57, the number had risen to 
21,086 rehabilitated or 30% of the total. 

Passage of Public Law 565 and the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954 resulted in 
the development of many additional facilities for 
services, research, and demonstration. The Social 
Security Amendments of 1954 and 1956, provid- 
ing disability freeze benefits and monthly pay- 
ments for permanently disabled persons 50 years 
of age and over, gave additional impetus to re 
habilitation of disabled older workers. 

tesearch and demonstration of techniques for 
evaluation of work potential conducted at Our 


















Lady of Fatima Hospital in Providence and High- be 
land View Hospital in Cleveland provided much § cyt 
needed information which set the pattern for the ff gro 
development of medical evaluation services iD ff has 
other facilities and is making it possible for in- § mit 
creasing numbers of older persons to return t0§ for 
active employment. Other research projects pro § in 1 
vided occupationally oriented information and ex- J was 
periences in restoration to employment of older} § 
persons with cardiac, arthritic, and other chron-f nifig 
ically disabling conditions. velo 

Grants to private nonprofit and public organi-§ fere 
zations for extension and improvement of If wer 
habilitation facilities under the Vocational Re ganj 
habilitation Amendments of 1954 further aided] the , 
the extension and improvement of services § June 
older disabled people. Examples of these types of f exist 
facilities include expansion of facilities, remodel By 
ing, and equipment to enable provision of service sept, 
on a more intensive and extensive basis toa large! Agen 
number of disabled persons. ety 

Extensive consultative services have been prt State 
vided to States and Regions to improve progra™ Th 
operations and increase staff skills. OVR has pai 5 
ticipated in and supported the annual Michig# the (; 
Conference on Aging. Coming out of one of thet that 9 
annual workships was the publication, Rehabilite® Vork 
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Food and Drug Administration 


The publication of fifty issues of Aging has 
coincided with a period of expansion of the scope 
and activities of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion in its efforts to safeguard the purity, integ- 
rity, and safety of the foods, drugs, devices, and 
cosmetics for which the Nation’s people spend 
about a quarter of their income each year. This 
brings the benefits of FDA’s programs close to 
the daily life of every citizen and especially its 
aging population. The ‘Golden Jubilee” of Fed- 
eral food and drug control was observed in 1956. 
The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act has 
been amended to extend its protective provisions. 
New regulations were included to: Set safety 
limits for pesticidal residues on foods, reauire 
declaration of the sodium content of low-sodium 
foods, establish the safety of food additives, and 
require dispensing of many potent drugs only on 
prescription. Labeling provisions of the Act have 
protected the public against adulteration, false 
claims, inadequate directions and warnings. How- 
ever, quackery continues to be a major health 
problem. 

Many safe new drugs with significant thera- 
peutic properties have been introduced, contribut- 
ing to the health and welfare of aging persons as 
well as the rest of the population. 


Official State Organizations 


Growth of official State groups on aging has 
ben continuous but neither consistent nor clear- 
ut in the past 714 years. Commissions or study 
groups have been set up in most States. Action 
has frequently resulted from the reports sub- 
mitted to Governors or legislatures, often in the 
form of a permanent State organization to work 
in this field, but in some cases the report itself 
was the sole end result. 

State action can be related to a number of sig- 
tifcant points in the history of Federal-State de- 
velopments in aging. When the Ist National Con- 
ference on Aging took place in August 1950, there 
Were 4 States which had established official or- 
ganizations. The Conference stimulated steps on 
the part of others; when Aging first appeared in 
June 1951, there were already 9 State groups in 
existence. 

_By the time of the meeting of State groups in 
‘eptember 1952, called by the Federal Security 
Agency (predecessor to D/HEW), 15 States had 
“t up official organizations and 18 additional 
States sent representatives to the meeting. 
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he next milestone was the publication in July 
55 of The States and Their Older Citizens by 
¢Council of State Governments, which showed 


of a that 24 States had created some type of group to 
abil 


"rk in this field. 





The picture was about the same when the Fed- 
eral-State Conference on Aging took place in June 
1956. While recognizing that conditions vary 
among the States, the Conference made a general 
recommendation for an interdepartmental com- 
mittee, a citizens’ advisory committee, and the 
direct involvement of the Governor. 

Now, 32 States have officially recognized or- 
ganizations to work more effectively on problems 
of older people. They vary from committees to 
study a particular area, such as employment, to 
commisions composed of department heads, legis- 
lators, and citizens, with responsibilities in the 
entire range of aspects of aging. 

Many of the early groups were set up only for 
study and were appointed for limited terms. Now 
the trend is to create more permanent organiza- 
tions with wide scope for study, stimulation of 
action programs, and coordination of State activi- 
ties in the field. 

In the history of the official State groups, one 
general point stands out—the most effective work 
has been done by groups set up on a continuing 
basis, with broad representation, and with a 
budget and staff of their own. 

A valuable summary of recent State activity in 
this area is State Action in the Field of Aging, 
1956-57, issued February 1958 by the Council of 
State Governments. (See also “Books”, p. 12.) 


Conferences 


The Annual Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Methodist Hospitals and Homes for 
1959 will take place Jan. 27-29 at the Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis. For further infor- 
mation, write to the Association at 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 

we 

The National Geriatrics Society, an organiza- 
tion of institutions for the aged having geriatrics 
programs, will hold its 1959 convention and ex- 
position on April 14-16 at the Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago. Convention Chairman is S. H. Hoffman, 
225 E. 234th St., Bronx 70, N.Y. 


News of State Commissions 


The Michigan Legislative Advisory Council on 
Problems of the Aging has completed the last of 


_its current program of surveys and reports (see 


Aging 46, p. 4; 48, 3) with the publication of 
Estimates of the Older Population of Counties 
and Larger Cities in Michigan, 1957. The de- 
tailed discussion of estimating techniques will be 
of special interest to States planning conferences 
leading to the White House Conference on Aging. 
For a free copy, write to the Council’s Executive 
Secretary, Anthony Lenzer, 3032 Rackham Bldg., 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 
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Books, Pamphlets, and Reports 


Directory of Official State Agencies on Aging, 
as of November 1, 1958. Special Staff on Aging, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. 12 pp. Free. 

. 

The Social Security Administration has com- 
pleted the second in its series of tabulations and 
analyses of the results of the 1957 National Sur- 
vey of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Bene- 
ficiaries (see Aging 46, p. 3). Entitled Highlights 
from Preliminary Tabulations: Assets and Net 
Worth, the report presents tables and analyses of 
total net worth, liquid assets, equity in nonfarm 
homes, and face value of life insurance. For a 
free copy, write to Economic Studies Branch, 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, So- 
cial Security Administration, Equitable Bldg., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

= 

The Kiwanis Magazine for October presents the 
second half (see Aging 49, p. 7) of “Tne Outlook 
for the Aged”’ by James L. Slattery. Subtitled 
“Help Wanted: Age 60 or Over’, the story deals 
with Senior Achievement, Inc., of Chicago. Ki- 
wanis International, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. $2 a year; 20¢ a copy. 

The, Family Handbook of Home Nursing & 
Medical Care by I. J. Rossman, M.D., and Doris R. 
Schwartz, R.N. New York: Random House. 403 
pp. $4.95. Dr. Rossman, Chief of Professional 
Services, Home Care Department, Montefiore Hos- 
pital, and Miss Schwartz, Assistant Professor in 
Outpatient Nursing, The Cornell University-New 
York Hospital School of Nursing, have produced 
an invaluable book that “tells what to do after the 
doctor has gone, shows how to do it, and explains 
the reason why”. In addition to the many chap- 
ters specifically on the older patient and chronic 
illnesses, those who must provide the home medi- 
cal care will find the 80-page section, “Illustrated 
Guide to Home Nursing Methods and Procedures” 
especially useful. 


Report of Nattonal Conference on Nursing 
Homes and Homes for the Aged, 1958 (PHS Pub. 
lication No. 625). 85 pp. Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D.C. 55¢. Complete report 0 


of the Conference held in February in Washing. 

ton under the sponsorship of the Public Health 

Service, containing principal addresses, back- 

ground data, and reports from each of the 8 sub 

ject sections presenting the 103 recommendations 

adopted and a discussion of each. 
« 

The October 1958 issue of Employment Security 
Review is devoted to a comprehensive review of 
“The Employment Service in an Expanding Econ- 
omy, 1953-58”. There is a special section on older 
workers in the chapters on “Special Applicant 
Groups” and on “Work Tools and Technical De 
velopment”. For sale by Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., $2 a year, 20¢ a copy. 

* 

Extension Program of a Regional Home for th 
Aged: An Aspect of Community Planning with 
and for Small Communities by Abraham Kostick 
and Theodore Rosen. A challenging paper on 4 
new concept, extension services from a central 
home to rural, town, and small city areas which 
cannot develop resources within their own com- 
munities. For a free copy, write to Mr. Kostick, 
Executive Director, Jewish Home for the Aged, 
Upper Tibbitts Ave., Troy, N.Y. 

® 

Illustrative Projections of the Population of 
the United States, by Age and Sex, 1960 to 198) 
presents various estimates of future population 
components based on given assumptions as to fer- 
tility, mortality, and net immigration. Report 
(Series P-25, No. 187) is for sale by Bureau of 
the Census, Washington 25, D.C. at 25¢. 

* 

Organized Religion and the Older Person, edited 
by Delton L. Scudder. Gainesville: University 
Florida Press. 133 pp. $2.50. A report on the 
8th Annual Southern Conference on Gerontology; 
April 1958, sponsored by the University of Florid 
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